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AUTHORS OCCASIONALLY FLATTER me with an unintentional 
desire to be polite when I return MSS. on the grounds of 
“restriction of space”. This flattery usually takes the 
form of a wag of the finger, playful or peremptory according 
to temperament, “‘ I know you only say that to let me down 
lightly ’’—and, of course, more MSS. 

For the benefit of those writers who are not editors 
(though I begin to feel that in these days of pamphlets, 
anthologies, etc., they must be few) it seems indicated to 
repeat that we are permitted to consume (rather as if we 
were elephants at the Zoo) only a given amount of paper 
in a stated period. That period covers three numbers. If 
one of those is larger, the other two must be smaller. The 
essential nature of the Brazilian number received a certain 
co-operation from the paper control, allowing us to fulfil 
the extra orders called for. But in order to do as much 
justice to the subject as war-conditions permitted, it was 
necessary, for the sake of representativeness, to have extra 
pages. In consequence, space in this issue is again cut down. 

I find myself once more reduced to two pages for the 
Editorial—and to one of my loquacity, that induces not so 
much compression as constriction. I will therefore do my 
best to content myself by commenting on the last and 
introducing the present number. 

First, I thank the many readers who have written 
expressing their interest in and admiration of the writing 
displayed; next the press of Brazil for first cables received of 
the pleasure with which the number was welcomed in that 
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country; the Editorial has been translated and reprinted 
in full, and I understand that certain broadcasts “‘ featured ”” 
the issue. 

As I knew it would be impossible to reprint the number 
once it sold out, I held over some of the contributions I had 
selected from the many submitted. These are now printed 
in a section by themselves. 

It is followed by two chapters from James Hanley’s 
newest book. I had intended to serialize these, but its 
imminent publication forbade that, and I think the work 
gains by being read at some length. Certainly, I can vouch 
that when I began on the book in typescript—-never my 
favourite form for reading—it was with a hawk-eye to 
detach suitable passages, but I was speedily seduced from 
that first aim and read, absorbed, to the end. 

All the poetry might be called war-poetry. Bryher’s, 
however, I felt must stand by itself, since this author works 
by a light entirely her own and in this instance has not 
only used an Elizabethan form for the not entirely dissimilar 
conditions of to-day, but has made use also of certain 
aspects of Persian poetic technique (chiefly in the matter 
of rhyme-placing), much as the Elizabethans learnt from 
Italians. For the rest, I have never seen that any intrinsic 
benefit—other than sales, and that rather boomerangly— 
resulted from labelling poets as in or out of uniform. These, 
however, are all on the subject of war, and form the basis 
of a review of to-day’s verse which I have promised myself 
for the next number. Particulars of the poets and other 
writers in that will be found on the inside front cover, and 
here I will only signalize my pleasure at the return as con- 
tributor to at least one of the reviews embraced in our pages 
of Dr. Gordon Bottomley, who is reviewing Edith Sitwell’s 
A Poet's Notebook, and writing his own memories of 
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Vienna and Jeritza”, the “and”’, I gather, being 
operative. 


MORE BRAZILIAN WRITING 
DADDY JOHN 


DaDDy JOHN WITHERED like a tree without roots. 
Daddy John is dying. 

Daddy John pulled at the oars, 

tilled the earth, 

drew from the soil a green wealth of leaves: 
coffee, sugar-cane, cotton. 

Daddy John dug more emeralds than Paes Leme. 
Daddy John’s daughter, with her cow’s dugs, 
suckled the massa’s children. 

When her breast was dry, Daddy John’s daughter 
withered also, still clutching her flat-iron. 

The skin of Daddy John stayed on the whip-lash. 
The strength of Daddy John stayed on the handle of the 
hoe and sickle. 


The white man stole Daddy John’s wife 

to be wet-nurse to his children. 

The blood of Daddy John melted in the blood of the 
quality 

like a lump of brown sugar 

In a jar of milk. 

Daddy John was a horse 

for the massa’s children to ride. 

Daddy John knew stories so pretty 

they made you want to cry. 


Daddy John is dying. 
The night out yonder is like the skin of Daddy John. 


Not a star in the sky. 
So that it seems the very magic of Daddy John. 
JORGE DE LIMA 


(Translated by Dudley Poore) 
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WORDS IN THE SAND 


My LOVE Is of no importance. 
It has even less weight than a wisp of spray. 


For whom does it rise? 
For whom does it shine? 


My love is of no importance. 
CECILIA MEIRELES 
(Translated by Isabel do Prado.) 


SONG 


IN THE MYSTERY of that which has no end, 
Is balanced a planet. 


And, on the planet, a garden. 
And, in the garden, a flower bed. 
On the flower bed, a violet, 

And, on it, the whole day long, 


Between the planet and that which has no end, 
The wing of a butterfly. 
CECILIA MEIRELES 
(Translated by Norman Fraser.) 


JORGE DE LIMA, born in Unido, 1893, has published 
Poemas (1928); Bangué e Nega Fulé (1928); Novos 
poemas (1929); Poemas escolhidos (1932); Quatro poemas 
negros (1937); Tunica Inconsultil (1941). Received the 
literary awards of the Graga Aranha Foundation and the 
“ Revista Americana”. Became a leader in the Neo- 
Catholic Group. 


For CECILIA MEIRELES, see June number. 


DOWN OUR STREET 
A Brazilian Sketch 
By MARQUES REBELO 


As IT was pay-day at the Treasury, he arrived home earlier 
than usual. The worm-eaten clock on the wall, whose 
slow, measured beats sounded like the clanking of old iron, 
had not yet struck two. The linnet was pecking at the 
little jar of bird-seed. He placed his parcels on the bare 
table, scattering the flies, carefully folding the newspaper 
along its natural folds, and was engaged in brushing his 
badly-worn, black felt hat, when Veva, becoming aware of 
his presence, called out from the kitchen : 

“* Did you get paid, Jerome ?”’ 

“Yes, my dear,” he replied, hanging his hat on the 
Japanese bamboo hatstand which filled up the corner of the 
room under a roughly-framed three-colour print of the 
interior of a British submarine in action during the Great 
War. 

“* And did you bring everything ?” 

** All except the little shoes for Juju, because I forgot the 
size.” 

“* Size eight, and don’t go and forget it again, you old 
scatterbrain |... She’s already stayed away from school 
two days through being without shoes. The teacher even 
sent a school friend to ask if she was ill.” 

She just couldn’t get the fork any brighter. The hen 
cackled in the little cemented yard. Veva was working 
hard with the bath-brick, and Fifina, the little wretch, kept 
meddling with the cutlery. 

“‘Teave those knives alone, child, or you'll cut your- 
self |” 

Jerome was coughing and admiring the linnet : 

“ What’s wrong with you, you old rogue? So you won't 
sing, eh!” 
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Veva turned round: . 

“And the Venosina, did you find it?” 

“ They hadn’t any at Gesteira’s, so I just bought it at 
Pacheco’s: three-and-six !”’ 

Veva was dumbfounded. Three-and-sixpence!! She 
turned the tap full on to wash the saucepan. Jerome, at 
the far side of the alcove, was changing into his cord and 
canvas beach slippers embroidered with an anchor. 

“You can put the coffee on.” 

Fifina tore round to the baker’s for bread. 

‘You must pay Solomon without fail,’’ continued Veva. 
“‘He came yesterday, as arranged, but I apologized and 
told him you hadn’t been paid yet, because of the holiday, 
and fixed for him to come along to-day. I forgot to tell 
you. Did I do wrong ?”’ 

“No, Veva. How much is it ?”’ 

“T don’t know, dear, off-hand, only if I reckon it up. 
Wait a moment and I’ll go and see.” 

She dried her coarsened hands on the very grubby tea- 
cloth, put the china away on the dresser, which was all 
decorated with green tissue paper cut out in fancy designs. 
Jerome placed his rusty pince-nez on the bridge of his 
flabby nose, and they seated themselves at the table, with 
the housekeeping book, just as Fifina returned, perspiring 
and out of breath, with the bread. 


Mr. Azevedo, their elderly neighbour, and a kindly 
soul, a tooth-pick in his mouth, and wearing a striped 
pyjama coat, came along with Lucia and Ninita, the 
youngsters, to take a breath of fresh air—say what you will, 
there’s nothing like the suburbs for good, fresh air—to talk 
politics with Jerome, gossip a bit with Veva, ask after the 
invalid, always in the same way. ‘‘ And how’s Auntie?” 
She was a little old paralytic aunt to whom Jerome had 
offered shelter and on whom he bestowed kindly considera- 
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tion. But if he was good, he was also adamant as regards 
politicians. “ They were all a bunch of gangsters.” 

“A calamity, my friend, that’s what I say, a calamity. 
Everything lost. Yes, everything lost ! Don’t be surprised 
at the expression. What price dignity? What price 
honesty? Read the papers, ask yourself! There’s no 
longer any honour, there’s nothing any more! A pack of 
thieves ! Just thieves! And the politicians? Oh! Oh! 
Oh ! Ina country like this we only want a President like 
our greatest gangster Lampedo. Lampedo, Jerome, d’you 
hear? Just Lampedo !” 

He stopped, red-faced and short of breath. He came 
from the hill dotted with huts, their laundry hanging out 
to dry, a light breeze which carried the chirrup of a belated 
grasshopper hidden in the bright colouring of an Imperial 
acacia. Jerome was laughing—a sickly, short laugh, almost 
forced—well, anyway it was his kind oflaugh. The grass- 
hopper stopped. The breeze died down. Two pigeons 
settled on the roof. The girls’ attention was on the young 
man who was passing backwards and forwards in front of 
the gate in the avenida, smoking and casting furtive glances 
around him. 

“T think he’s that blond with the face of a German who 
followed us up to here on Sunday afternoon, when we came 
out of the cinema,” whispered Ninita to her sister. 

“‘T wonder,” replied the other, doubtingly. “ No-o-o. 
Couldn’t be. The other one had a dried-up looking face 
and a different walk.” 

“‘ That’s because you didn’t notice what he was like.” 

feShiMioWad? were to: guess <0. 27 

peSilhyriae 

Their father was shamelessly declaiming at the Income 
Tax Office—‘‘ Oh, didn’t you know ?—Jerome knew just 
a little of the Martin trouble, the chap that wrote poetry 
and embezzled two hundred and fifty pounds. “ You 
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don’t know the half of it, my friend. I know, I know. He 
told in every detail the case of the theft, the names of the 
people involved, the intrigues of the various parties, the 
cynicism of the ? flatterers who denied everything, denied 
everything... 

Veva came to the window. Her hair, grey and cut, was 
unkempt, and her lack of teeth emphasized her short chin. 
She was slightly anxious about Judith who had gone to 
town to deliver some needlework. Perhaps Madame 
Franco wasn’t at home and she decided to wait... 

Hands in trousers pockets, thin bony legs wide apart, 
Mr. Azevedo addressed her: “‘ And we are the ones who 
suffer. Wel...” 

Veva was surprised. ““ We? Come, now!” And she 
would have added “‘ Why?” But Mr. Azevedo went on. 

“It’s sad, very sad...” and poured forth abuse of the 
state of affairs which kept them small and kept them down 
—yes, under the heel, that’s the expression—of the great, 
without hope, without opportunity, without a right to 
their own fate, just puppets in the clutching hands of the 
brazen and favoured few. 

“Good afternoon, neighbours.” It was Pequetita, 
recently married, coming to sit in the porch with her work- 
box to get a little more of the waning sunlight while waiting 
for her husband. 

They returned her greeting, and Mr. Azevedo summed 
up, with an air of indifference, and stroking his moustache : 

“This world is a ball, Mistress Veva. This world is a 
CITCUSMnreu 

Veva, leaning her elbows on the window-sill, didn’t 
hear properly—Mr. Azevedo’s voice being a bit husky— 
and, shy to ask him to repeat, remained in ignorance as to 
whether the world was a ball or a circle. She therefore 
changed the subject, inquiring whether Mistress Maria was 
better of her rheumatism, with the Spiritualist’s prescrip- 
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tion. Mr. Azevedo had this weakness: he loved to talk 
about ailments. He started on his wife’s rheumatism—“ as 
yet no improvement at all, my friend. Well. ..”—and 
he went on and on. 

“Do you know something ? ”’—he opened his eyes so 
wide, raised his eyebrows to such an extent that Veva had 
to answer “‘ No”’. 

“ Miranda, you know, that thin fellow who used always 
to travel with me on the bus ; you remember ? ” 

es chine 

“Yes, the one who never went without an overcoat, 
father of Tudinha, a shy little girl who used to come to 
play sometimes with Ninita.”’ 

6é Oh ge 

“ That’s the one. Well, he won’t last long, poor chap— 
that’s what I say. Note that! Also...” He shook his 
head sadly. ‘And Souza, d’you know him? Poor 
fellow... He can no longer walk. He doesn’t breathe 
properly—he only makes grunts,” and he imitated him. 
“It’s heart-breaking to hear him. The arterio-sclerosis is 
very advanced. The doctor himself told me, very privately, 
mind. I pretended to be surprised—oh yes, but I saw all 
right. The daughter isn’t well, and he has only the one, 
as the mother died in the Spanish influenza epidemic, a 
fine girl, a regular peach of a girl! And does everything 
single-handed. She’s so unselfish. You can’t imagine how 
tenderly she treats her father. It’s really touching.” _ 

The two boys from the last-but-one house, spotlessly 
clean and with hair nicely combed—people from Parana— 
came out to play on the doorstep. 

“ Be careful, now, no rushing about,” their mother 
called out to them. 

Mr. Azevedo stepped to the side, unpuckering his lips. 

“.. But to me he’s a ‘ goner’, unfortunately. He’s a 
splendid soul, old Souza!... And, mind you, he’s very 
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much younger than I. In ’85... In °85... No, I'm 
wrong, wait a minute . . .” and he put his forefinger to his 
lips to invoke silence. “In ’86, when I was living with 
Fagundes, Jose Carlos Fagundes, you remember him, 
Jerome?” 

The little laugh emitted by Jerome was malicious. 

‘T should say I do, the scoundrel.” 

Veva was no longer listening. She was in pain. A want 
of air, a heaviness in the breast, like a weight which grew 
heavier and heavier, a lackadaisical feeling, an aching body 
when she got up in the morning, and her veins swelling 
from day to day. 

Venosina was a luxury, a little bottle with thirty pills 
—three-and-six, take it or leave it—and what can you do 
if they are necessary ? She only took them at dinner time, 
to make them last longer. This was in addition to the 
fervent promises she had made to Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour, as she had five children to bring up. Sometimes 
she would start thinking about a lucky sweepstake and in 
the hopes of gaining a fortune buy tickets off Mr. Paschoal, 
who had already sold her many in the past, only to be left 
in deep depression on finding she had drawn a blank. Why 
did luck never come her way? she wondered, sighing, and 
beating her washing on the side of the tank, because 
Alfredo, with this football business, was always getting 
his trousers grubby. ‘‘ What have I done that God should 
refuse to help me?” she thought. “‘ Oh, if only I had won 
a lottery...” She wouldn’t say a word to anyone . . . only 
to Jerome . . . she would put it all in the Savings Bank . . . 
to accumulate...not a penny for herself... but she 
would enjoy herself as much as if she had spent it all ; her 
children’s future would be guaranteed. They wouldn’t miss 
her so much then if she were to die, as Jerome would have 
the wherewithal to educate them, putting them at a good 
boarding school. But nothing of the sort. She made less 
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pretentious plans, however, when young Judith’s boy came 
round, a nice natural young man, and priceless, especially 
when he talked about the office doings; he made his 
sweetheart fairly shrike with laughter. Veva at these times 
would offer up a prayer to God to help him in his job, to 
earn more money and so enable the young couple to get 
married soon. It wouldn’t matter their being such children ; 
he was very affectionate, hard-working and conscientious ; 
she, Judith, had a good head on her shoulders—no fancy 
ideas, very domesticated. 

“How late the child is !” 

Veva felt jumpy. Had anything happened? She craned 
her neck in the hope of seeing her turn the corner into the 
gate. She had gone to take the red dress with bobbles. 
er isatiataleery ae ee. Jeethat cher Pines snitishevever 
coming ? I wonder if Madame Franco...” 

Mr. Azevedo was still talking, facing Jerome, on the 
sufferings of Melo, the man with bladder trouble, a land- 
owner in the district, who had consulted all the highest 
medical authorities—without finding any relief. 

The “ boa-noite” creeper which hung on the half 
fallen-down wall was opening its simple white flowers. 
The thin, expeditious lamp-lighter, looking like a prophet 
with his staff, had already passed, leaving a trail of sickly 
yellow, hissing gas-lights, where the moths came to flutter 
and to die. Here and there in the grassy parts, which in 
the daytime were beaten by the anti-mosquito squads 
looking for breeding-grounds, the intermittent bluish glow 
of fireflies was to be seen, and in the still air the strains from 
the piano on which Maria Heloiza the dentist’s daughter 
was playing “‘ The Pagan”? for her fiancé’s benefit. The 
moon came out. 


Indistinct and muffled voices filled the air, a dog barked 
savagely, shut in the shower-room ; high up in the heaven 
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a single star shines, and its cold; it is only a little past five 
o’clock, yet the twilight deepens and it seems like night— 
so early in fact, that winter is on her way. 

Grumbling, the coach driver, wearing a top hat, his 
overcoat covered with stains, touched his horses with the 
whip, and the funeral moved off, followed by two motor- 
cars, amid the whisperings of the onlookers who crowded 
round the gate of the villa. 

Veva was dry-eyed. ‘‘ Great God, I can hardly believe 
it!” and she flung herself in the squeaking Austrian chair 
and remained as in a trance in the narrow, shuttered room 
filled with the smell of flowers and candle-grease, thinking 
of her Jerome, who had gone forever, such a good man, 
such a friend in his last thoughts of her, his voice as he lay 
sinking, almost inaudible: “ Veva, see to the benevolent 
fund.”” The Benevolent Fund he had paid into, five pounds, 
and the landlord would take the lot, and then there’d be 
something owing. 

Who could help her now? Aninhas, her sister, married 
to Dr. Gracga, who was so well off? Porcina who had 
been left a widow without children and owning a bakery 
which brought in a small fortune ? They never even came 
to the funeral. Not even some simple flowers did they 
send for the brother-in-law who had done so much for 
them. “‘ Oh, my own Jerome...” There he was, smiling, 
on the top of the what-not, between a little angel with a 
broken wing and a plate with faded postcards on it. There 
he was smiling, in the photo, next to her—How happy they 
were !—on their wedding day. He standing up, dressed 
in black, his moustache curled, his hand on her shoulder 
as she sat nursing a huge bouquet, her long white skirt 
modestly reaching her feet. 

The tireless Mr. Azevedo who had made all the arrange- 
ments for the funeral—the little man from the Infirma 
had been rather insolent—and had sent a wreath from the 
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girls and his wife—she, poor thing, confined to her bed 
with the shock—came to console her, his voice even more 
hoarse with emotion : 

“ Life’s like that, Veva, you know. The point is not 
to give in, be brave, and strong. And hasn’t it always been 
the same? Ah! Mistress Veva, it’s sad, very very sad. 
Veva, it’s terrible. I feel it, you can be sure ’”’—and he 
beat his substantial chest—“ but one must. be brave ! 
Life doesn’t end with the death of a soldier. Life no, but 
war. War, struggle, life...’’ Mr. Azevedo became confused. 

The paralytic in her wheel chair, dumped in the middle 
of the kitchen—and she could be seen from the room— 
shaken with sobs till she looked like a limp rag, was thinking 
heroically of the sadness of the workhouse, a heap of 
children, whimpering perhaps without knowing why, 
clinging to her spotless black skirt which covered her poor 
useless legs. 

That pest of a fly kept circling about the room, and 
Mr. Azevedo went on: 

““He’s gone, it’s our fate, my dear, a Supreme Will 
which none of us can oppose, and as he was such a good 
man he’s no doubt with God. But he hasn’t left you alone, 
don’t forget. There’s the children. And...” 

Veva turned her hollow and frightened eyes to Azevedo, 
who lapsed into silence, for when she thought of her five 
children, then she realized how alone she really was, and, 
throwing up her hands, she began to wail. 


POETRY 
FROM “JIGGE OF THE WATCH” 


History SIR PREACHER, whom shall we save, 
my deluded teacher, by sorrowing to-day ? 
Why waste your pence on liquorice 

to call us to the grave, 

by sorrowing to-day 

whom shall we save ? 


When it was treason always to think boldly, 
why ask of Reason to repair our follies, 

the ledgers of successive, dusty ages 

record our failures coldly 

and these follies 


rebuke us boldly. 


We have elected Fear to lead us only. 
(When has the world not cheered a ranting player ?) 
For each man in his heart is Tamerlane 


and lonely. 


I 
What does the prisoner see 
but sepia water, 
boards of a dirty barge 


and his own sorrow ? 


The shore that was a masque a week ago 
is now this slow 

continuous plain... 

the falling oars evoke 

instead of oak-leaf patterns on the water, 
a rippling chain. 

Where was his fault ? 

Less in the eyes of man— 


(for they create a darkness 
and a vault 
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where light once ran), 

but at what time was love, 

that dark clove brought to Clio 
with such pain, 

judged suddenly, 

less loyalty than pride 

and thus, denied ? 


III 
If memory be the color of the world, 
to the cell darkness 
he must add his mind ; 
who would recall 
the boulders, whortle-lined, 
the waterfall, 
when their reflected freedom has become 
a dumb, regretful show ? 


He takes farewel. 

from his beginning, 

from the swan and bough— 

the steps will come too soon, 

behind the high, indifferent walls 
Time will be waiting to receive him 
with the dead courtesy Love gives 
the unforgiven lover, 

the very old, the January rose... 
he asks no pity as he leaves his glory, 
yet who shall close the heart 

this final morning, 

though hope be a crazy catch 

of hawthorn falling, 

its brief white 


so less mortal than his prayer. 
BRYHER 


SAILOR’S SONG 
By JAMES HANLEY 


“* COVER MY FACE,” he said. 

“ Take it easy,” one said. 

© Gover it up. 

“Cool man, cool,” another said. 

“ Cover my face up,” I said, “I said cover my face up. 
Don’t want to see any more sea.” 

They looked at him, they said nothing, they went their 
ways. 

He looked up at deck-head, counted a thousand rivets, 
felt weight of steel. 

One felt her lurch, one clutched at wood, stroked this, 
like it were a sudden friend to him, warmth rising out of 
it, one counted some minutes by his watch. A shout, 
then many fragments of the same shout, like these were 
scattering frenzies. 

“Going down, she’s going down. 

“Cover my face,” he said, “don’t want to see any 
more sea.” ; 

“ She’s going——” 

Downs: 

Ship heaved and sea heaved, and there were sounds in 
the heaves. 

Sing a song, ship cried, sing a song, sailor, cried sea. 

Sing as I go down, sing as I heave up. 

One watched this sailor toss, one heard creak of wire, 
one thought, ‘“‘ Oh, the sea will cover his face.” 

One journey was ended, now begin another. Each 
heave of the sea cried this, each lurch of ship, each long, 
more dreadful lurch. 


“ Cover my face, please,” he said, breathed fetid air. 
One went out. 


“ Cover it up,” he shouted, blood spurting then. 
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Another went by. 

“You'll go with us,” the last one said. 

He stood there, he meant to stay, to watch, to take this 
sailor out. 

End one journey, then begin another. Remember one, 
think of another. 

Watching this sailor toss his face was sad, sad as he 
remembered. 

The blow was hard, struck hard, quicker than lightning 
flash. 

Lashed to bars and rope this journey begins. Step by 
step grope, through maze and mesh, air deluged by ash, 
steam tearing up, scalding, tearing up, through mesh of 
steel, all that power was, and all that power proclaimed, 
struck down at a blow, jungle where order was, crazy 
gestures of steel. 

Bring him through this, across a floor moving, alive and 
moving, moves with the sea’s heave. And then to a ladder. 

Think of a man lashed, by bar and by rope, ease him up 
sure, gently, and still sure, way out at the top. Grope 
step by step, men turned to bats. 

The strain on muscle told, hold hard for breath. 

Climbing, still climbing, up, up. From darkness to 
light, up to a world, oh, breathe that air in, breathe horror 
out. Slow and yet sure, groping and groping again. 

Careful one says. Easy now one says. He got it bad, 
one says. 

Think of light, think only of light. 

Spirally this ladder went, crazily high, rest on steel- 
landings, then climb again. Look back below, all ended 
below. Step by step up, moan climb on moan. Bear up 
Jack, one says, steady another cries, nearly there, the third 
said. 

Listen now, one says, I heard, another said, almost there 


cried the third. 
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Listened to the sea roar, wind wild around it. 

Smelt air come down, lungs opened wide, breathe it all in, 
breathe horror out. Climb and yet climb. 

“ Can’t hear nothing cept sea,”’ one cried, “ nor can I,” 
said another. 

“ What will we hear ?”’ said the third, so saying this he 
took added weight, knew the others were strained. 

Many men’s voices can be drowned by a sea. 

He tossed and stretched there, iron bunk creaking. 

Felt weight of steel, counting rivets by thousands, 
stared up at deck-head. 

“‘ Cover my face,”’ he said, “ want to see no more sea.” 

The third man went out. Voices came in on the heel 
of wind. 

He heard a word, “ Go!” he heard a word, “ Raft.” 

They came in to the foc’sle then, he watched and counted 
as they came. 

Three men and known, every inch of the way known, 
through nerve and bone, tested by days and tested by seas, 
all sailors three. 

“One journey ended, another begins,” one said. 

One behind him was silent, but thought, “‘ now where 
will it end ?”’ 

The’third one came up, his face bore resolve. 

“ Pick him up gently,” he cried, against incoming wind, 
loud sound of seas. 

This ship was no man’s ship, this ship was sea’s ship. 

Leave her now. Leave her, oh leave a ship that belongs 
to a sea. 


They bore him up, from creaking bunk, they trod 
clumsily out. 

Eyes met hard light, many a league of sea. They moved 
slow towards her rail. 

“ Cover my face,” he said, “‘ want to see no more sea.” 

“ Struck hard and quick,” one said, and one was silent, 
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but the third said, “ who struck hard and quick would strike 
in hell.” 

Ship heaved hard over, sea was a hill, high hill, and racing, 
they held on hard. 

“ Are you going to cover my face? I tell you I don’t 
want to see any more sea.” 

Not one would speak, they were watching this sea. 

“ Never lower in this,”’ one said, another nodded his head. 

“Tl shut my eyes when we throw,” the third said, 
looking at this one bound, lashed by bar and rope, “ God 
forsaken that throw might be.” 

All three were strained, they lifted him up, they watched 
the horizon line. 

“ Cover my face I tell you. I want no more sea,” they 
heard him say. 

Their answer was silence, they raised him yet higher, 
then they closed eyes, then they hurled him into a sea. 
Sea closed him in, one journey was ended, begin another, 
and this began. Down far, then up again, tossing in this 
sea. 

“O.K.” cried one, jumped clean from her rail. 

“Hold hard to him,” cried another, jumped down to a 
sea. 

“ Coming,” the third said, leapt clear of her rail. 

Each swam towards this man, in the heaving sea, they 
were bearing him up. 

fuRattele’ 

i shetesae 

““ Where ? ~ 

= Svim# 1Gsit-e 

“O.K. by me. You follow.” 

One swam towards this raft, then clutched, held. He 
paused for wind, he climbed aboard. He watched for the 
others, and struggling they came. 

Struggling drew nearer, struggling they got him on, 
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painfully followed, stood but a moment, not a word spoken, 
all three fell flat. They lay, still. 

The bound one still cried out against sight of sea, cried 
for the cloth to cover his face, but none could hear, and 
none moved. They lay, motionless, only a sea could move. 

The heaving mass, where could it bear them? 

A roar roused them up, a roar made them move. 

They struggled up, they saw, they watched her go, no 
man’s ship, they watched her go down. 

“ She’s gone !”’ 

“Gone |” 

One song was ended, begin another. Sing sailor, cried 
sea, sing a song, sailor, sing a song. 

“I’m gone,” cried the ship, “I’m yet here,” cried a sea. 
“ Sing a song, sailor, sing a song.” 

Washed over one bound, washed over those three, flat 
on their backs. 

Let sky yawn down, and let the sea heave, let that one 
cry out against it, and against sight of it, no man could 
move. One journey ended, one begun. 

“Sing a song, sailor.” 

“Flat on our backs ?”’ cried one. 

“ Sing a song flat on your backs,” cried the sea, “ sing 
sailor, sing.” 

Washing over them, washing under them, pressing ship 
down, pressing men down. 

The bound one was still, brain rivet-filled, eye refusing 
that sky, saw nothing but steel, felt the weight of it, felt 
the heat of it, somewhere below, far down below, in a big 
shell, in a steel shell, mouth gobbling ash. 

He closed eyes as they looked down at him. Nothing 
you could do. You could lie still, you could think, you 
could say things, but when you looked at him, hard bound 
and fast, by bar and rope, you knew there was nothing 
you could do but watch a sea. 
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“Won't last long.” 

“ Tough !” 

“S-sh ! He can hear you.” 

“Cover my bloody face, mate. I want no more sea,” 
crying out bound, this one was lost. 

“T want to laugh, but I won’t,” one said, “ that man 
never saw no sea. Who sees a sea far down below? I 
could laugh, but I won’t,” saying this he pressed a hard 
flat over his mouth. 

“End one journey, begin another, oh where do we go 
from here?” 

““ Where ?”’ 

“He’s moving, look !” 

They crawled, they dragged over to him, first looked to 
see lashings fast, then looked hard at him. 

“Cover my face right up,” he cried at them. 

“* Dreamin’, one said. 

“T can’t sing,”’ the lashed one said. 

“Never asked you to sing, no man asked you to 
sing.” 

“Who did?” 

“God knows, I don’t.” 

“ He’s still dreamin’.” 

Sing a song, sailor, cried sea, sing a song. 

“* There! Hear that?” 

“ Heard nothing.” 

“Neither did I.” 

“Listen then,” he cried, rivets dancing in his brain, 
“listen then.” 

“ We're listenin’, and we hear nothing.” 

“Then cover me up.” 

“ Can’t.” 

“ Teave him alone, he’s just dreamin’.” 

Raft heaved and sea heaved, they left him then. 


Sing a song, sailor, sing a song. 
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“Listen,” one said, “ there,” cried another, “ah, he’s 
dreamin’,” said the. third. 

And then they were listening. 

Sing a song, sailor, oh sing a song. And then they were 
watching him. 

“Delirious,” one said. 

“ One a them voices inside him,” said another. 

“Hell! Let him sing, then,’’ shouted the third, curled 
up like a cat. 


II 

O.K. by me, sirs, I’ll sing a song. A long one or a short 
one, a thin one or a fat one, a loud one or a soft one, I can 
sing a song, sirs, O.K. by me. 

Then sing a song, sailor, cried sea, then sing a song. 

O.K. by me, sirs, I'll sing a song. 

I know a river, know a sea, know where oceans are. 
Knew this before eye saw them, in the bone, sirs, felt it 
in the bone. Nine at the time, smelt it off my father. Hear 
him come along, I’d hear him come along, sprawling walk 
he had, wasn’t a tread, never a tread to that man, sirs, no 
sailor can tread. Sea sees to that, what makes a sea wild 
sees to that, and the heave and ho of any ship. 

Look out of a window now, and there he is, smell sea 
everytime he comes home. Dream about whales while 
he’s home, read Moby Dick, nine years I was. At ten 
I saw a sea. 

Watched her from a window, flat and sly to-day, like 
a lake is, cunning like that, watched that sea, thought of 
whales, fumed against a high hill, I wanted to go. Go 
to a sea. Eleven I was then. Saw my father go, watched 
hard, thought again of whales, waited, he never came back. 

Grew to twelve, thirteen, still watched that sea. Knew 
her, every move of her, every nerve, wasn’t always flat, 
wasn't always sly, lovely some days, you’d fling yourself 
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at her, that lovely she was. Went on watching. Went on 
feeling in a bone, couldn’t take my eyes off that sea, sirs. 

And while I was watching her, my mother watched me. 

Yes sirs, watched hard, watched close and constant, see 
her eyes now, big and sad eyes, wonder in pools there, 
watching me. Felt a strain coming on me, it was her 
strain, deep down, feel it all, every bit of it. 

Then sudden there came another one, knew what this 
was. She was pulling, pulling, God she was pulling with a 
world’s weight this sea was. I watched, and I went on 
watching. 

Never grew too big, never remained too small, and then 
I got it quick, and then I had it. Got it off my father, his 
smell all over me. Held me in, hung on hard, my father’s 
smell, sea breathing all over me. 

Looked harder at that sea, knew her every inch, I’ll 
sail over that sea, I said, she knew I’d go, she watched it 
come, not sudden, not overwhelming, just slow, grown 
sure like that, oh more sure than that again. | 

She knew, oh, that strain on me, pulling, pulling, and 
all her strain against mine. How silent she could be, like 
silence was key turned and door closed fast, like hands 
folded in a lap. 

Said never a word, just went on watching me, never 
saw her once, not once, my eyes were too full of sea. My 
eyes were drunk with a sea. Saw a line of ships go by, 
thought which one shall be mine, which ship shall I sail ? 
Sea knew before I did. One more pull and I’m away, one 
more pull and I was gone, and still she said nothing. 

Knew a sea like I did, and like my father did, said so-long 
and went. 

O the cries in my ears then. 

“Can you lash and make fast ?” 

“T can lash and make fast.” 

“Can you cry heave and heavo?”’ 
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“T can cry heave and heavo.”’ 

“ Can you splice and rig up?” 

“I can splice and rig up.” 

“A pull on a rope and a hold on a mast?” 

“ Pull on any rope, I'll hold on any mast.” 

‘There she is then, rides high by that quay.” 

I went along then, and then I saw her, how high and 
proud she rode at a quay. 

O the cries in my ears. 

“Stand fast there!” 

I stood fast as this one cried to me. 

“ Can you reave and bend, take a weight and hold her ? ”’ 

“T can reave and bend, I can take a weight and hold her.” 

“Stand four-square and take knocks ?”’ 

“T can stand four-square and take knocks.” 

“Hold hard! Can you stand straight in a crooked 
world ?” 

“Not tall, yet not small, that’s how I am, and broad in 
the shoulder, hold anything up.” 

“Set to then. This man’s ship knows the way she goes. 

I went up then. Got the height of her, got the weight 
of her, got the feel of her. I knew she knew the way she 
was going, her nose towards a sea. 

Along an iron deck, smelt rope and yarn there, see her 
tall masts. O the sounds in my ears as I come by her 
foc’sle. 

Then I went in, there were many men there. 

The cries in my ears now. 

“Take knocks and say nothing,” one said. 

“T’ll take knocks and say nothing.” 

“Know a raw deal if you saw one?” 

“Tl learn by and by.” 

“Love a ship and hate her ?” 

“Tl learn by and by.” 

“ Grow strong on hopes, shake hands with the devil 2” 
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“Tl learn by and by,” I said, looked at one, I looked 
at them all. 

Tall and fine they were, one short like me, how he could 
spit. 

“ Know the way you go then, learn to step fast. How 
then d’you feel ?”’ 

“ Feel it coming up, right inside me now,” I said, “ know 
I’ll love a ship when I get to know her,” said this, then 
heard them all laugh. 

“ Then measure it well, for this tide we go. Once gone 
you're all gone, all gone to a sea. No road this way and 
no road that, once done, you’re done, once in you’re fast, 
once down, you’re down. Measure these things well.” 

“Tl measure them well,’ I said, how they watched 
me then, had a feeling coming up, I’m nearer to them, I’ll be 
as them soon. 

Their smoking choked me, they laughed at that. 

Tall not at all, but I wasn’t too small, a good shoulder to 
me, knew I’d hold myself up. 

One caught my hair, one held my arm, one lifted me up. 
My heart cried, “ hold hard,’ my heart cried, “ be still,” 
and I said nothing, and I was quite still. Lifted me clear 
of her deck they did, then set me down. 

** Could be knocked down by spindrift,”’ one said. 

“Could be blown off a rigging.” 

“* Get under a winch then, then get down to a scupper.” 

There came cries to our ears, “all hands to her deck.” 

Oh, how she blew then, the power in her blow. They 
pushed me out and I sprawled to her deck. 

One caught my arm, his face was like fire. 

“Get aft there,’’ he shouted, “ watch how they work. 
Unship and make fast, heave haul and ply, she’s sailing 
now,” the fire in his face grown ruddier still. 

I made my way aft, I did as I was bid. I had my father’s 
smell, had the breath of the sea. 
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“ How old?” said one, and I told him then. 

“Hard work,” he said, “and harder than that again,” 
he said. “ That’s how it is. Not too cruel, not too kind, 
and it never thinks. Wet if you fall in, deep if you drown.” 

Laughing away he said this, then cried, “‘ haul away on 
that rope.” 

And then I was hauling, hauling with men. Watched 
her veer away, her nose to a sea. Thought of another sea 
I’d seen, out of my window. Remembered about whales, 
could see my mother’s look, as I was hauling, could feel 
the strain in her, as I hauled on that rope. 

“ Good-bye,” my mind cried, “‘ good-bye to you. Once 
done you’re done, once away you’re away fast, and no turn 
back.” 

I thought of all this as I watched her go. We sailed at 
ten. 

“Make way there !’’ she cried, strong out of her horn, 
“make way, make way.” 

While I heard this I got the touch of her, I felt a heave 
of that sea. 

“ Hold hard,” one cried, they held, I got my breath 
back as I, too, held. 

“ Here it is, the sea, you wanted it, you got it, you’re 
away, you’re fast done and done again,” I thought. 

Then we were hauling again, as she slipped out, by 
quay and basin, by dock and lock, out towards a river, then 
on to a sea, beyond that another one, then oceans, and 
again oceans, how fine she blew that day I went away to 
a sea I dreamed of, my father’s breath in it, my father’s 
bones. 

“ All hands stand by for’ard,” her bosun cried. 

That night I was on the sea, and in the sea, and of the 
sea. Hard fast, hard fast. 

Take one iron bunk, take one mattress of straw, donkey’s 
breakfast, old timers would say. Take one tin cup and 
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one tin plate, knife, fork, and spoon. Take these and keep 
your mouth shut if you would be wise. Watch bugs come 
up, watch rats move, take your share of them, keep your 
mouth shut. Sleep well while you can, ship’s clocks race 
fast. Stand to at the cry, Out !, stand to no matter where, 
wherever that cry comes from, even from hell. And at 
the word Go! you go. 

Take a look at what you wanted, all this sea, how far 
she stretches, far as eye can reach, beyond that again, mind’s 
eye sees further. There it is, you wanted it, have it, all 
of it, every little bit, by drop and drop measure it, by wave 
and wave, by a heaving and flatness, by a rainbow’s colours 
init. Look at it, you’re on it, you’re init. Break anything, 
break steel, anything harder than steel, break bone or heart, 
you can’t break that, the hold there, you can’t break that. 

Away, away, away, her horn was crying, soon we were 
sailing fast, by pilot boat, by tug, by lightship and light- 
house, passed these at speed, her great horn blowing, make 
way, make way. A fresh cry in my ears. 

“‘ Hands for’ard, hands for’ard.”’ 

Off I went for’ard with them, I walked just behind them. 
Thought of my father, I got that smell again, he would 
bring it home when I was nine. 

I turned into my bunk. They let me sleep. I slept, I 
dreamed about whales. First ache in the bone came, then 
lightness of air, my head was all buzz. Wakened at twelve, 
show a leg there, show a leg. 

I climbed down from my bunk. 

Eyes opened wide on a battered face. This man was 
speaking. 

“ Get the measure of things,” this one said, “ you best 
get the measure of things,” taking my arm, he dragged 
me after him to a darkened deck. 

“ Wind’s up,” he said, “ get the measure of her.” 

I got her measure well and truly, I heard him laughing 
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then as I lay heaped in her port scupper, that wind blew 
hard. 

And then I knew. You got the measure of wind, 
measure of fog, you got the measure of a rolling sea. 
Only once my heart cried for a single sight of that window, 
often I’d looked out of it, at that flat, cunning sea. 

“Hands aft.” 

I heard that cry, the bosun’s mate was behind me. 

“Hands aft there,” he bawled, “‘ hands aft there,”’ just 
like it was thunder. 

I followed after them, and then I got the measure of 
my mates. At first I walked on air, at first I stumbled 
forward, then I got the measure of this deck, rolling sea 
under her. 

Grew tall and more broad, my mind emptied fast. 
Mother out of it, father out of it, all the thoughts round 
them, emptying fast. 

“Yourre alone. on this sea,” a voice said, and I said under 
my breath, “‘ you’re alone on this sea.” 

I went away a moment, when those others weren’t 
looking, I went right past her poop, I stood where her log 
was, saw that serpent’s line spin out and wondered where, 
wondered how deep, she was. Saw that water thresh, I 
heard the sounds of her screws. Then I looked out, far 
out, beyond where that white log-line could end, and then 
I felt something, didn’t know why it came, didn’t know 
what it was, just went on looking, and sudden I knew. Oh 
the vastness I saw. 

“ The great, tumbling, roaring vastness of this,” I cried 
in my mind. 

My ear sang from a blow. That moment I was held fast. 

“ Goddam !_ Goddam you !” and I was dragged away 
to where those others were working. I started working 
with them, and then I forgot what I had been thinking. 

“ Get her fine and shipshape,”’ I heard. 
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“ Get her gear fast away.” 

“ Tarpaulins down, lashed fast to combings, those 
wedges snug home.” 

“Those derricks shipped and tidy.” 

I was with them, I was one of them, I felt pride then. 

One morning and galesome that ship was mine. 

Yes sirs, one morning and windy she was mine. I stood 
alone on her deck, my heart was full. Men passed me by, 
one winked at me, but no man spoke. 

They went by. That ship was mine. Then when they 
were gone for’ard I look high and low, about and around, 
and not a soul in sight, only that eye high up, peering over 
her strong dodger. 

“One fine day I’ll make a dodger,” I thought. 

How clear and shipshape, how high and splendid she 
rode, how I looked at her, all the whole length of this 
wondrous ship. 

“ Which way do you go?” 

I cried this out against wind, as though she had mouth 
and lips, as though she could speak to me. 

“ Which way do you go?” 

My ! How she rode as I stood and watched her, the feel 
of her strong then. 

‘* By the East and the North, by the South and the West, 
chase sun and moon, hold stars in a grasp. Through this 
sea and through that, this ocean and that one, and all the 
time watching, watching you. 

Freeze your hair to-day, sweat out your soul to-morrow. 
Get the measure of all seas, the sure line on oceans, yet 
hold you hard down. 

Throw you up and down, toss you round and about, 
make you like blue to-day, gold the next day, then sudden 
one craven day, make you hate grey. Get the feel of your 
bone, touch your nerve-centre, make you writhe, make 
you mad, touch softness and all trust in you, make you all 
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out and gallant, gird you with a faith, make you cry out 
against me, make you wince at a rawness, make you easy 
in your mind. 

By the East and West, by the North and South I go, 
always going, always getting somewhere, ploughing 
through the middle of nowhere. Eye for eye, bone for 
bone, heart for heart. All the things are known, all the 
things are measured. 

I stood quite still there, I listened, and then I knew that 
all the things were known and all the things were measured. 


WAR POETRY 
PHP OORDIERS 


DREAMING OF FUTURES, we forget the past, 
The evening scent of gentle mignonette, 
The sweet Spring rains, 

In striving back to kiss them, love’s soft lips. 


It hurts too much to love, so let us hate 
Like gentlemen at war, no anger felt, 

Saving the man 

One hour ago we offered up to death. 


Home is the only place and love the door 
That opens into healing Paradise. 


We may not go: 
So let us drink among unfriendly men. 


Unfriendly men, but are they not your kind ; 

Stand they not at your side with same bare sword ? 
Oh yes, they stand, 

But each one’s heart burns in a private hell. 


We are not whole; we who are mending life 
For all the world, we are the world’s diseased. 
Then who shall save 


Us, homeless, who have lost the trick of love ? 
HENRY TREECE 


THE GREEK AIRMAN 
THERE IS A song 
Through the hot silence of Habbaniya, 
While yellow whisky runs in all men’s veins 
Bringing forgetfulness. 
Who is this singer on whose voice alone 


Death will wait breathless ? 
Even the movement stilled from glass to mouth— 
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Surely a miracle: the whisky stands, 

Flat, potent drink, untasted in their hands. 

This voice is filled with 

Beauty, moon-drunk from the Parthenon, 

High with splendour of those silent stones, 

And all the secrets of the Trojan throng ; 

Calm quality of sails 

Guarding the wind in their rich fustian curves, 

And turning, poised a moment on the note, 

Deep-pulsing, strong. 

Forgotten heat brings back a breath of dust ; 

And that, forgotten too, drifts on the floors. 

In here no nostril smells 

The sweet sick chocolate of the dust ; 

This voice has taken them 

And all but choked them in their mad applause, 

That rings again, again, with fist and foot 

And open laughing mouth, until the voice 

Once more commands a pause. 

Forgotten, quick-sprung hates, or rights, or wrongs, 

All in that moment when 

A young Greek airman sang his country’s songs. 
D. R. Day 


BALLOON OVER THE RHONDDA 


WE HAD GONE down to Tabor, to the door 
My corduroy a green 

Tug at the ministerial spleen, a tweak 

At the white scarf-knot, peak in pocket seen 
Capping the diaconate, 

In time to scalp the noise 

And scamper made by boys, evacuees 

With paper aeroplanes the teasing wind 
Forced down behind the chapel rails. 
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Sighs from the big seat 
Came barely out 
Above the scrabble of the eager boots 
Climbing the gate 
for paperweight... 


The tease was bold that night, 

Suborns of bigger men had gone adrift : 
The little clusters in the street 

Sent eyes up to the south 

And feet were still : 


A silver elephant with wings 

Came curveting and lolloping 

With a one-sided smile. 

He turned and chortled, lay down on his back 
And laughed, helpless and rolling. 

Up from the east came the stern searing of 
The pursuit wasp, 

In the ballooning laughter poured 

First secondsworth of venom and a silence, 
Then the wide curve of steady preparation 
And seconds more. 

The ears fell back 

And all the laughter wasted : 

Falling a thousand feet the narrow hide 
Pine end hung on 

In dumb deflation. 

Three other Spitfires flew a higher course 
Poured in their angled heat 

And passed. 

Dying in sullenness 

The skin a sagging five miles off 

Caught of the glory a few sunset rays 
Clung to its thousand feet and stooped 
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Up to the valley head: 
Obstinate blob upon the sky 
Bleak with attendant stings 

It passed behind the housetops 
Uncomprehending and absurd. 


“ Duw, if that Whitley’d hit ’er 
She’d ’a shifted’? and the remark 
Gave the cloth cap an air. 
Speculation soon and hands 

Went back in pockets 

And the whole street on heels again. 


Out of the gateway old Arafna John 

Signalman’s line of red gone thin 

Below the waist in black 

Came with the deacons to attack their caps 

Cordon their eyes perhaps at green and gawk. 

““ Whose son is this?’ and talk apace 

Of the pregethwr ... Green in the eyes again 

And no grace in the pause 

(The sunset passed behind the mine)... 

O could the slow vine be husbanded 

The branch sweeping the grass? 

Better the doubt than diction 

Thinking John he said 

“T hope you'll set the world to rights, my son” 

And plodded on. 

Under the sky they were the dumb who nodded. 
ROLAND MATHIAS 


NO FEAR MORE 


Now art Tuis end of the heart’s frozen year 

when suffering has stamped our sins her own 

and treason’s livery once so remote (dear 

God, who’d have thought it?) now is ours alone— 
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now when the burnished leaf has shed its foil, 

when summer has released the long-imprisoned blood— 
now when the sword has written “end” and all 
horizons are absolute, all dreams exposed— 


now when the heart within its shell relates 

the studied anguish of war’s harvest-home 

and three years’ pain, three centuries’ heartbeats, 
have nailed their impress on the quivering bone— 


now as a timely gesture of defiance 

let us record the double face of fear 

where eyes and throat and nose and lips all mask 
the horror hidden in the curling ear. 


Let us relate how death is hard and childless, 
finds in each skeleton a needed womb 
and through the gaping cage of ribs at last 


reaches his arm to press the bullet home. 


Tell how age-old sorrow always marches 

with soldiers going forward and their songs 
trouble him with their implied reproaches 

till he fails, and silence settles on their tongues. 


How each fear we had thought elemental 

peeps through the polished sockets of the skull 
and on the cheek traces with his nail the dreadful 
crowsfeet of cowardice. How the dull 


and lonely bones of soldiers hide appalling 
terrors within their lobstercage of death 
and all the sweet, all the concise, enthralling 
dreams that we suffered in the naked flesh 
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were dreams of only flesh, dreams of a body 

we neither loved nor troubled to possess 

whose rose flowered in the desert to others’ bidding 
who never sought to pluck the life we chose. 


Because the rose must seek in the broken midden 
the faceless ecstasy of bone, so now 

let us dissect the lives of unknown children 

with histories only soldiers and children know. 


Let us admit that only the terrible mothers 

can plant in the shouting body the rose’s skull 

or through these open wounds we bear untreasure 
the wordhoard of our springtime, or annul 


the little offerings we feared to make 

who have known the horns so near that terror cools, 

the secret herdsmen through the halls of night 

calling from room to room to their terrible bulls. 
ALAN ROOK 


TELL IT TO A STRANGER 
By ELIZABETH BERRIDGE 


THE WAR HAD been on nearly three years when Mrs. Hat- 
field, on one of her periodic visits home, found a young 
reserve policeman whistling on her front doorstep and 
leaning against the splintered door. He had news for her: 
the house had been ransacked. After a moment’s coldness 
in her stomach, Mrs. Hatfield raised her eyebrows. 

“Perhaps you would allow me to come in and see for 
myself,”’ she said. 

The young policeman knocked the door open and stood 
aside for her. He wondered how long she would take to 
dissolve into an understandable hysteria. But she went 
through the whole house, noting silver ornaments missing, 
seeing the drawers pulled out, photograph albums and old 
accounts lying with West Indian shells over the floor. 
Upstairs her linen savagely mauled, cashmere shawls gone, 
the one good fur cape. Cut glass bottles, beautiful wine- 
glasses that responded finely to a flick of the thumbnail— 
this seemed the full extent of the haul. In her bedroom she 
stood in silence a long while. She saw that although her 
carpet was ripped across one corner it could be repaired. 
This was not a total loss—but by the evening it would be, 
when she told the story to her fellow-guests at Belvedere. 

The policeman was saying: ‘Helped himself to the 
whisky all right. Sergeant finished off the rest.”” He grinned 
amicably, “ Must’ve worked in a raid,” he said, and again 
grinned, this time in admiration. “ Some nerve.” 

Really, thought Mrs. Hatfield through her preoccupa- 
tion, if he wasn’t a policeman I do believe he would become 
a criminal. She said curtly: “I suppose you would like a 
list of the things missing ? ”’ 

“ Well, you don’t have to do it at once, ma’am.”’ He was 
a little put out by her lack of emotion. “ But I'll have to 
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ask you to step round to the station with me to have your 
finger-prints taken...’ That touched her, pricked the 
present into her calm, and he felt obscurely pleased. It 
always got them that way. A look of horror, of flinching, 
came into her eyes. Again, the thought of the evening 
comforted her—how would they take it, she wondered. 

“ That’s quite all right,’’ she said, and without another 
look at the furniture, now stripped of its shrouds, she went 
out into the streets with him. 

That evening on the train she felt even more exhilarated 
than when she had seen the dogfight in the sky. How they 
had listened as she described the tiny metal flashes high over 
the town, how they had sighed when the smoke poured out, 
like lifeblood into the clear sky. 

Mrs. Hatfield had moved out to Belvedere just before the 
bombing started, when it was a not very successful guest 
house, despite the palms in the coffee room and the planned 
garden. But when the guests at the promenade hotels saw 
the sun pick out the bitter spikes of barbed wire set in 
concertina rolls along the beach, and heard the cry of rising 
gulls as shells whistled deadly out at sea, every room at 
Belvedere was taken, and an annexe planned. 

Sitting back in the blue-lighted train, Mrs. Hatfield 
thought back over those two years. There was no doubt 
about it, she was a happier woman, more alive than she had 
ever been. It’s a dreadful thing to say, she told herself, but 
this war’s been a blessing to some. Hastily she brushed 
away all thought of the shadier blessings, and fixed firmly 
on the unemployed. You’re happy when you’re working, 
she thought. As the train stopped, the jerk shattered her 
conclusion: Jack had hated working. Although in the 
colonies you never did much anyway. I never could 
please him, she thought with sudden pain. She pleased the 
others, her friends now. Mr. McAdam, Miss Blackett, 
Doreen, and Mrs. Kent. She almost loved Mrs. Kent, for 
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indirectly all her happiness hinged on her. For if she had 
not kept on with Belvedere—Mrs. Hatfield almost 
shuddered. 

“ I’ve been ransacked, my dears, everything—” slowly 
the train slid on its way, like a cowed animal, unobtrusive 
as possible. Then from the outer darkness the rise and fall 
of a distant siren swept across the country, starting from 
the coast, and as in a relay race, handing on the warning to 
towns nearer the capital. 

For a moment Mrs. Hatfield felt panic, the country lay 
so dark either side of the track and there was no stopping. 
The clank and swing of wheels over points drowsed her 
into a numb sense of security. This could go on forever, 
this invisible rushing through dark fields, wooden stations, 
hidden towns—it was all so effortless and smooth. She 
lifted her feet and looked at them ; they were not walking, 
yet she was being carried incredible distances. 

Almost imperceptibly another sound wove itself into the 
darkness, a gentle hum-humming, fast gaining on them. 
The train attempted to go even faster, but at this the 
humming increased until the whole countryside lay 
petrified under the heavy throb-throb-throb. Deliberately, 
delicately, the air rushed down, and somewhere to the right 
earth fountained up like oil from a gusher. Again, nearer 
the track this time, and clods of rich meadow grass and clay 
fell heavily onto the roof of the train, plastering windows 
and doors. A third and fourth followed swiftly, the full 
effect dulled by the soggy earth. Then came machine-gun 
fire, sharp and tearing as sudden rain on corrugated iron. 

“ This is war,” thought Mrs. Hatfield, and her heart 
lifted and throbbed in time with the great steel heart in the 
sky. But her feet were cold and numb and hung heavily 
on to the floor. She heard the guard go by, calling in a low 
voice, as if fearful of being overheard, “ All blinds down. 
Screen all lights. Jerry overhead.” He repeated this with 
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flat authority as he ducked along the corridor. How stupid, 
thought Mrs. Hatfield; she almost laughed, a dry bad- 
tasting tremor of her tongue. Who else could it be? 
Doggedly the train went on. Passengers, white-lipped, 
told each other it was impossible to hit a moving object in 
the dark. Besides, the Hun flashboards weren’t fitted with 
proper sights, everyone knew that. 

In her compartment Mrs. Hatfield sat erect. For a 
moment she felt almost petulant ; this was too much to tell. 
She could not allow this episode to crowd out the other. 
I have been ransacked, she told herself firmly. My beautiful 
wineglasses, Jack’s last present to me. But she was listening 
to the sudden quietness, the suspense throughout the whole 
train, spreading from carriage to carriage. The hum- 
humming was growing less. It was lost in the nightwind. 

Immediately the corridors were filled with strung voices, 
some jaunty with relief, others low and shaken. The train 
had stopped. “‘ Good heavens,” said Mrs. Hatfield aloud. 
“This must be my station.” She called from the doorway 
to make quite sure, and then got out of the train. It drew 
away silently, some of its windows broken by bullets 
which were now souvenirs. She watched it go, her ears 
still blocked with the noise of the thrumming sky. 

Shaking a little, she went over the humped bridge and 
along the road. Overhead the wires sang between her and 
the faint moon, cold as the rime on the hedges. 

“Tl be better when I get home,” she thought, and it 
warmed her to speak of Mrs. Kent, of Belvedere, as home. 
They were waiting for her, she knew it, waiting for her 
to walk in between the palms and bring them news of the 
world at war. News without the slickness and positivity of 
the radio, the newspapers, which contained, as they felt, 
an oblique reproach. 

She had something to tell this time. Here was some real 
news, directly touching her, and through her, every person 
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at Belvedere. The war had at last affected them personally ; 
they were no longer grouped outside it, they shared in the 
general lawlessness. Lack of respect for property. What 
are we coming to? Police finishing off the whisky, wouldn’t 
be surprised if—and so it would grow, filling more than 
an evening, filling the days, recreating their lives, and more 
important, affirming their belief in the past. 

As Mrs. Hatfield hurried down the lanes she felt exultant, 
almost like an envoy back from untold perils. She looked 
ahead and thought: I must have come the wrong way. 
For there was a glow in the sky. A haystack, she thought 
again. Then she stopped thinking and hurried on, for 
somehow she knew it was not a haystack burning, and she 
never came the wrong way. 

She ran into the drive of Belvedere, and said stupidly, 
“ But there’s nothing there.”’ It was the wooden annexe 
burning, the flames driving back the ambulance men and 
village firemen. 

“You can’t go any nearer, ma’am,” said one of them, 
struggling with a hose. 

““ Where are they ?”’ asked Mrs. Hatfield. She was white 
and the bones showed through the flesh of her cheeks. The 
man shook his head and motioned to the heaps of bricks 
and blazing rafters. ‘“‘ Better ask the ambulance people,”’ 
he said, and wrenched the hose round. 

“They can’t drop bombs on Belvedere,” cried Mrs. 
Hatfield, with tears suddenly released and streaming down 
her face. She started to shout, to drown the flames with 
noise, ‘‘ Doreen! Mrs. Kent! I’ve got some news—some 
news—” One of the ambulance men came over from a 
group of silent people. 

“* Now then, now then,” he said, “ we’re doing our best. 
Got one or two out, but they can’t do much until the fire 
dies down.” 

Mrs. Hatfield ran to the stretchers she saw on the ground. 
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A maid, one of the newer arrivals, a porter. ‘‘ Chance in a 
million,’ she heard one of the onlookers say. 

“T’ve been ransacked,” said Mrs. Hatfield to herself, 
gently, conversationally, “ ransacked.” She looked round 
at the people staring at the fire. They would not care. She 
ran up to a pile of rubble—maybe it was the lounge—and 
started to tear away the bricks and glass. As the hole grew 
deeper a childhood tale flashed through her mind. The 
Emperor has asses ears, the poor little barber who had to 
shout his secret into the earth, and the song of the corn 
repeating it. Zhe Emperor has asses ears. 

The firemen watched her incredulously. 

“There’s pluck for you,” said one. ‘ Poor old girl, 
friend of hers, I suppose.” 

He went over to her. It was singeing hot even here. 
He seized her beneath the armpits. 

“You can’t !”’ he shouted as the flames found fresh 
ground. 

Mrs. Hatfield looked up at him. 

“My lovely wineglasses,” she said. 


MAHADEV AND PARVATI 


By MULK RAJ ANAND 
(For Dr. H. K. Handoo) 


WHERE THE MILK white Ganga meets the dusky Jamuna 
are a few islets and sandy beaches on which the Kumbh 
fair is held every twelve years. It is one of the most 
spectacular and enormous congregations in India, attracting 
to it the devout, and the undevout, from every corner of 
the land, full of the loftiest aspirations, fears and hopes, 
hungry for the food of the gods, thirsty for the waters of. 
immortality. Preparations for the fair go on months 
ahead. The Sadhus and ascetics have Narsinghas of copper 
made to blow their greetings across the Himalayas to Lord 
Siva from whose mouth the River Ganga is supposed to 
flow. The Brahmin priests mug up the mnemonic verses 
from the ancient holy books and evolve a more mysterious 
and magical ritual than that of previous years ; for worship 
with them is like jugglery, the better the trick the bigger 
the price carried on it. And the people put by more and 
more money from their earnings to offer it to the holy men 
and the priests in order to secure easy passports to heaven. 

Though the city of Prayag, where the confluence of the 
Ganga and Jamana takes place, is a far cry from Colombo 
in Ceylon, in the mind of Parvati, the wife of the Engineer 
Mahadev, it had assumed a significance more subtle than 
that which she could associate with the nearer shrine of 
Rameshwaram on the Cape Comorin, or even with the 
historic temple of Madura near Madras. She had found her 
grasp on the imagination of her husband slipping for some 
time, and she thought that a pilgrimage to Prayag, where the 
breath of the male Siva weds the fiery dark Jamuna, might 
in some way cast a spell on him. Mahadev himself would 
rather have gone to the temple of Konarak at Jagan-nath- 
Puri, for a change of air and to see some of these famous 
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erotic sculptures which are supposed to stir even the most 
jaded appetites to new fiercenesses of sexual fury. But the 
power of an Indian woman’s persuasive tongue is only 
second to that of an American. 

So off they went to a suburban railway station by 
Colombo and boarded a train for the north. Originally 
Tamils from Coconada, they sighed with nostalgia at the 
first glimpse of India from the small ship which crosses 
the short channel from Ceylon to the mainland. 

And Mahadev would still much rather have gone to 
Ooty to drink a little beer in the cafes of the hill station 
and, if possible, to pick up some Englishwoman like those 
with whom he had had great success as a student in London. 
Instead, however, he had to stick to the route planned by 
Parvati, which led along the straight and narrow tracks 
of the Madras railway. They had two bunks in a second 
class carriage all to themselves till Nagpur, but after that 
the throng of pilgrims began to increase and they had to 
squeeze into a corner, sit sweating, soot covered and heavy 
lidded with sleep. By the time they were a few hours’ 
journey from Prayag there was no room in the carriage to 
throw a til seed. What will not men and women endure 
to hang on to each other ! 

At last they reached Allahabad Junction on a torrid 
morning. Mahadev suggested that, in view of the con- 
gestion, it was best to stay at the Parsi hotel in the civil 
lines, and to motor over to the Prayag a few miles away. 
Parvati conceded this as she had been pushed about enough 
by others more grasping after each other, and heaven, 
than her. 

It was with great difficulty that they secured accommoda- 
tion in Messrs. Dinshaw’s English style guest-house, for 
other professional men too from all parts of India seemed 
to have been led by their devoted wives, or the pull of their 
inherited faith, to the Kumbh mela. And the atmosphere 
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of the ramshackle hotel, with its tawdry Victorian furniture 
and pictures of Edward VIIth, seemed to the mind of the 
Engineer Mahadev from the slightly more advanced Ceylon, 
to be alien and inhospitable. 

Parvati, who had been born in the house of a rich Tamil 
merchant in Malaya, and been married to Mahadev because 
he had found the dowry of two Lakhs of rupees accom- 
panying her a sufficient compensation for her lack of 
physical charm, was more compromising and docile. For 
she felt she was nearing the moment when she would 
realize that union with her husband through the influence 
of the vision of the two rivers meeting which she had built 
up like a myth in her mind. 

Mahadey was feeling sleepy, but he had to look for:a 
taxi if they were ever to get to Prayag to have a dip in the 
waters of the Sangham before the sun rose too high; and, 
of course, taxis were non-existent on this auspicious day, 
having been requisitioned by the grandees and princes, 
who can always buy their way to heaven. The couple 
stood on the roadside and waited for a horse-driven yekka. 
But these were chockful of people from the civil lines on 
the way to Prayag, and the pilgrims from Ceylon waited 
in vain. At length someone advised them to trudge it by 
a short cut. They took the advice and set off. 

The rising heat of the morning, the dust of the road, 
and the worry of it all, made Mahadev miserable as, like 
a good Hindu husband, he walked four yards ahead of 
Parvati, a polo topee on his head, a white linen suit covering 
his sweating, heavy limbed body, his feet thumping at an 
angle of forty-five outside. 

Their steady patience was, however, soon rewarded, 
because a yekka driver picked them up on to his overloaded 
carriage, even though it was for the exorbitant sum of 
five rupees a fare for less than five miles. 

Soon they were in sight of the River Ganga. And, 
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already, feeling the impact of the cool breeze which rises 
from its snow fed waters, Parvati felt her soul bursting with 
hope like a lotus. Even Mahadev was excited by the sight 
of the congregation on the river banks, scattered like 
shining white blossoms among the groves. 

Every instant the din of the fair grew louder. And 
before long they had alighted and were part of the throng. 
Mahadev did not know if it was the contagion of together- 
ness which inspired him, but he dragged Parvati forward 
with great gusto through the crowd, shouting encourage- 
ment to her so as to be heard above the babble of men and 
women praying, talking, above the persistent calls of the 
hawkers, the obstreperous wailing of the beggars, the ear- 
splitting whistles of the toy sellers. 

As they penetrated further, however, the thrill of com- 
munity seemed to become suffocating, and Mahadev felt 
as if he would nevr get out of the clutches of the swarms 
of beggars, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the leprous 
cripples with never an arm or a leg, all clutching for money 
and droning like wasps. 

“Come this way to the river, Sahib,” said a white- 
robed man, the imprint of sandal wood paste on whose fore- 
head clearly showed that he was a priest. 

Mahadev felt relieved. And soon he and his wife were 
out of the claustrophobic atmosphere, seated on a platform 
by their rescuer, who seemed to be the partner of a hefty 
Brahmin who presided over the ritual of the dip in the con- 
fluence of Ganga and Jamuna. 

Mahadey, who had travelled a lot and had endless 
experience of European guides, might have guessed that 
a tout is a tout, on the banks of the Ganga as well as on the 
quay at Marseilles, but for the fact that hardly had he and 
his wife sat down than the head priest took them com- 
pletely in his charge and began to weave a fantastic web 
of mumbo-jumbo verses around the couple’s heads, breath- 
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ing the sacred word into their ears, touching their noses, 
their chins and sprinkling the ash of thup on their bodies. 

The couple did not speak Hindustani and the priests 
did not know Tamil or English, except for the tout who 
spoke a few words of broken angrezi, but the language of 
gesture always becomes very potent in such circumstances. 

After a lot of spell-binding, the tout tied the end of the 
loin cloth Mahadev had assumed with the dhoti of Parvati, 
having, it seemed, understood the peculiar reason for the 
couple’s pilgrimage. And he led them to the river. 

Amid the chants of the holy men, devout worshippers 
of the Sun, and the hissing prayers of the other men and 
women like themselves, Mahadev and Parvati soaked them- 
selves thoroughly in the water on the spot where the Ganga 
and Jamuna become one, and dripping, emerged, the ends 
of their loin cloths still tied together. 

The tout led them back to the platform, where the high 
priest greeted them with more hymns and verses, even as 
he scattered rice over their heads, and made them smell 
the smoke of sandal wood. 

Mahadev and Parvati were by now on the way to being 
hypnotized into the feeling of togetherness, which they had 
come here to realize. And, beaming with warm smiles, 
they stood with joined hands before the agent of God, 
waiting for the union of their two minds which they felt 
sure was approaching steadily as the ceremonial became 
more and more intricate. Parvati was praying in Tamil 
that she hoped that as Ganga is united with Jamuna, her 
lord and master would remain united with her, and that 
they would return here together in twenty years. 

Suddenly, however, the high priest made a sign as if 
he was testing a silver rupee on the thumb and forefinger 
of his right hand. 

Through his bleary, half-asleep eyes, Mahadev saw it, 
but did not take any notice. 
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The high priest repeated the sign and lifted the ten 
fingers of his hands and said, “ Hazar !” 

Mahadev was used to being addressed as Hazur and 
stood with his head upright like a lord of the earth. 

At this, the tout ducked his head forward before 
Mahadev’s gaze and said in broken English, “ Rupee one 
thousand !”? And thrusting his palm forward said, “ Give.” 

Mahadev opened his eyes wide with astonishment and 
incomprehension. 

“One thousand, charge for ceremony! Understand. 
Give now!” 

The tout’s words were like hammer blows. 

Mahadev’s eyes swept his wife’s face with a sharp glance 
and then, blinking his eyelids, he waved his head saying, 
6é Now: 

“Put money here,” the tout said, rapping his knuckles 
on the platform. 

Parvati nudged her husband to goad him to render forth 
unto God the price of His acceptance of her prayer, though 
she had no idea how much God was demanding. 

In order not to give her the impression that he was being 
mingy or mean over the offerings, Mahadev joined his 
hands meekly to both the priest’s and said, “‘ Fifty rupees.” 

“How much does he say !”’ the old priest asked the tout. 

The tout told him in Hindustani. Whereupon the high 
priest poured out a flood of Sanskrit imprecations, asking 
the Gods to come and witness the impudence of the couple. 
And the tout shouted at Mahadev in a mixture of English, 
Hindustani, and Punjabi, a great deal about how these dirty, 
beef-eating southerners come and want to expiate their sins 
by offering a few pieces to the servants of God... 

“ One hundred rupees !’’ Mahadev offered generously 
to avoid the fuss. 

The tout caught hold of the knot on the dhotis of the 
couple and began to sever it. 
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Parvati turned and saw the symbol of her togetherness 
with her husband in danger of being destroyed. She 
began to weep and caught hold of Mahadev’s arm with 
tender, supplicating hands. 

Mahadev patted her on the head even as he addressed 
himself in English to the tout and appealed to him to be a 
gentleman. 

“ Give a thousand rupees, at once ! Or I will break your 
head!” the tout answered. And he flashed his red eye- 
balls menacingly at the Engineer. 

The high priest added his quota of bullying and remon- 
strance. 

A crowd began to gather together, muttering all kind of 
malicious and friendly things about southerners. 

Mahadev felt the same claustrophobia now as he had 
experienced on his arrival at the fair. With a pitiful sob 
he put his head on his joined hands and knelt before the 
high priest begging to be excused and offering two hundred 
rupees. 

The high priest dismissed his abject apology with the 
most perfunctory of Godly gestures. 

And the tout, feeling that he had broken the pilgrims’ 
will, struck Mahadev on the head saying, “ Get up. You 
won't escape this way. A thousand rupees and no less !”’ 

“Oh, don’t be so cruel,” said a kindly pilgrim, coming 
to Mahadev’s help. “He is a stranger in these parts.” 

“Go, go your way, and leave our votary,” the tout 
answered. 

Weeping huge tears which fell on his chubby cheeks, 
Mahadev pulled Parvati near him and then explored for 
his wallet in the pocket of the shirt he had left behind 
before going to dip in the Sangham. It was not there. 
He looked furiously in the other pocket. No, he recalled 
he had put it in the pocket he had searched first. Panic- 
stricken, he took up his trousers and dug his hands into its 
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two pockets. There was no sign of the wallet. The pallor 
of death spread on his face and he turned towards the high 
priest and the tout, now angrily, accusingly. 

“A thousand rupees!” the tout said. 

“You have stolen my money !”” Mahadev shouted. 

“ Give me my wallet or I will call the police !”’ 

‘“‘ The thief threatening the sheriff!” the tout said to 
the crowd and raised his hand to strike Mahadev. 

Parvati was weeping, hysterically now. The ceremony 
of her innocent desire had been drowned in this vulgar 
brawl. | 

Mahadev looked at the two priests helplessly and, with 
a sudden loathing that would not transgress the code of 
good manners he had learnt, he surveyed the crowd for the 
figure of a policeman. There seemed none within reach. 

“If you want to spare yourself more trouble at their 
hands, Sir, please go away,” a _ well-spoken pilgrim 
suggested. 

Mahadev picked up his togs and, putting his arm round 
Parvati, moved away. He had never felt so near her 
beforemsn. 


POEM 
MIRAGE 


I saw a small boy running on the sand; 
He fell; I heard his cries. 

He had a bunch of seaweed in his hand 
And laughter in his eyes. 


I saw a strong man fall; he failed to rise; 
He bit the desert sand. 
He had the love of living in his eyes 
And murder in his hand. 
JAMES COLDWELL 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


A POET’S NOTEBOOK. EpITH SITWELL. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 
AN AUTHOR KNOws more about his book than anyone else 
can know for years to come ; and Miss Sitwell—re-viewing 
her book in a foreword’s backward glance before she parts 
herself from it and steps outside—has reviewed it with an 
engaging truth and clear sight that the rest of us cannot 
hope to equal, or even emulate. ‘‘ Nearly all poets have 
made examinations into the necessities of Poetry... In 
these notes—they are seen by the eyes of the poet . . . These 
aphorisms throw a light—on questions concerning Poetry.”’ 

(They do indeed: not merely the necessary light, but, 
speaking literally, the essential light, by the grace of Miss 
Sitwell. But it is better to let her continue.) ‘“‘ Simplicity 
...the fusion of elements...is one of the principal 
necessities of Poetry to-day. A return to... a grandeur of 
Simplicity is . . . among the principal necessities of Poetry 
at this time... The right kind of simplicity is ...a 
matter of ... perfect balance.’”? This fusion, this balance 
are Miss Sitwell’s own contribution: the intensity of her 
vision unifies these aphorisms, and makes all of them her 
own—although she has gathered them from quarters far 
apart. The sum-total is hers: it is not offered to be agreed 
or disagreed with, it is an account of what one poet sees 
in Poetry, of the illumination of the spirit which comes by 
poetry, by all art. 

In spite of Browning’s warning there are (and will be) 
people in every generation who continue to ask, What 
porridge had John Keats,” and trustfully explore Keats’s 
writings for at least a shadow of an answer. The vitality of 
Miss Sitwell’s verse, the shining splendour that has latterly 
emanated from the vitality, ensure that for as many genera- 
tions her work will have to endure such interrogators. The 
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horrid creatures will apply to it that species of raw, dis- 
orderly psychology which it is already possible to acquire 
by an unguided reading of a volume of Freud and another 
of Jung. They will, in short, find in this Notebook the 
palimpsest they have made of it, and be impressive about 
their own irrelevance: while all the time they miss its 
precious gift, that truth made luminous by her ; a portrait 
of the poet in her workshop marshalling her materials, 
kindling and fusing them with her creative energy—all with 
an immaculate disdain for that other kind of material which 
those porridge-hunters could recognize and use for 
character-sketches. 

To range with Miss Sitwell through her inspiriting variety 
of reading and choice in these pages is in itself a valuable 
experience. She recognizes the truth she is seeking as easily 
when it occurs in a temporarily discredited author as in a 
modish one: and her greatest wisdom has lain in choosing 
things that have not been written about poetry, but about 
the other arts—to make them her own in the name of 
poetry. But the impressive thing is the way in which she 
focuses these disparate pages in a light of their own until 
the whole is speaking for her and fulfilling her purpose. 
When the Westering light fills Attica with one indescribable 
glorious hue, an observer who stands on the Acropolis of 
Athens is amazed—I would have written startled, but the 
sensation is too immediate for that—by the encircling 
mountains seeming so much nearer than their known 
distance. The charm wrought by that luminous hyalin 
resembles the immediacy of unified, purposeful appeal 
which has been added to these aphorisms by their selection, 
and association—and their chooser’s comment. 

Having established the intention and conception with 
which she approaches poetry, Miss Sitwell’s purpose is still 
pursued in comment upon her chosen poets and poems— 
the writers from whom she has felt it worth while to learn, 
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How to Say it in Spanish 
HARRY M. GWYNN, ENRIQUE C. CANOVA 
and WILLARD WEBB 


A handy manual that provides a quick reference for every day, 
useful words and phrases. In order to make some things clear, a 
few grammatical explanations are given. These are made as 
short, simple and clear as possible. 35. Gd. net 
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the things she found worth learning. To follow her path 
up Parnassus would be to rewrite this book: to read it is a 
better counsel. In previous books that were more specific- 
ally anthologies we discovered that she had a rare and 
unusual sensitiveness to syllabic quality—a sensitiveness as 
great as that which most poets reserve for syllabic quantity. 
It conditions her own writing, and accounts both for the 
added appeal which reading aloud brings out in her poetry, 
and the understanding with which she reads it. Here it has 
a new value in interpreting her attitude to the changes in 
prosody as our English poetic instrument builds itself up 
through the centuries. It accounts for her unerring descrip- 
tion of our earliest poetry “‘ with its crude and unskilled 
thumping, or creaking structure”’: and, equally, it helps to 
energize her sense of the effects of Over-Civilization, and 
of the need to revitalize the language if poetry is to be 
healthy. 

There are sections on individual poets where the 
principles found in her collection of aphorisms find new 
justification—and where they minister especially to her 
delighted apprehension of Chaucer, Pope, Wordsworth, 
Shakespeare. 

At the end of all there come two of her own poems 
showing the fulness of her power : they need no commenda- 
tion to readers of Life and Letters To-Day, for these already 
know “A Mother to Her Dead Child” and “Green Song”’. 

When Yeats was young he wrote, “ poetry is essentially 
a touch from behind a curtain’’: there are moments when 
it is easy to believe that the curtain is translucent—perhaps 
even transparent—to Miss Sitwell. 

GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
ALWAYS AFTERNOON. FaiTH CoMPTON MACKENZIE. 

Collins. 125. 6d. 

THE AUTHOR OF these memories has developed a special 
ability to condense past and present until to-day seems far 
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FABER & FABER BOOKS 


Renascence NICODEMUS 
The author of Midnight Hour treats and develops in a more im- 
personal and systematic fashion, those meditations on the life 
of spirit and the enigma of life. 6/- 


Love WALTER DE LA MARE 
The language does not possess any word which adequately 
describes Mr. de la Mare’s kind of anthology; it is his way of 
developing themes, ultimately beyond the compass of any single 
voice, however gifted. Jilustrated by Barnett Freedman. 25/- 


The Figure of Beatrice CHARLES WILLIAMS 
A study in Dante for those who have read him a little, for those 
who have read him only in translation and for everybody else 
however well they know him. 10/6 


Both Ends of Candle SIR DENISON ROSS 
The autobiography of the great Orientalist whose pattern of life 
included a vast number of interests. Few men have had such 
gifts of scholarship and of making friends. Illustrated 21 /- 


The Triumphant Spirit E. GRAHAM HOWE 


A study of depression, of the “ spirit ” that activates our lives, 
and how we may use or misuse this “ spirit ”’, discussed against 
a background of war. Dr. Howe has made free use of his case 
material to set and solve these problems. Illustrated 8/6 


The Serpent NEIL M. GUNN 
The scene is Glasgow in the late ’eighties, with its ferment of 
socialism and freethought. A young man returns to his High- 
land village from Glasgow and we see how his new attitude to 
life affects the village. 8/6 
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off and the atmosphere of a time we had believed over, 
builds itself up around us. In what seems apparently the 
gay discursiveness of a good letter, she tells us of family 
life at the end of the last century, of islands, Capri, Jethou, 
Barra, of her experiences in France and Austria, or living 
near Burnham Beeches and in Somerset. Yet this lightness 
is appearance merely, the reader will discover afterwards 
that she has contrived not only to make us see the events 
but to absorb us into them, so that we wonder if we have 
read or actually shared in the experiences she describes. 

One chapter has the quality of tragedy to the most 
casual reader, the one in which she evokes not only Capri 
before fascism had broken even that island’s enchantment, 
but the remembrance of J. E. B., that strange character 
about whom so many legends centred. What was the 
secret of his influence? Mrs. Mackenzie suggests that it 
was his contentment. It was partly that, no doubt, also 
that he seemed unaware of to-day’s values, whether good 
or bad, yet he did not suggest any particular past, unless it 
were one of those elusive scholars de Regnier used to 
draw in his stories of eighteenth century Italy. I remember 
so well my solitary meeting with him, following my guide 
up steep cobbles in a storm of rain that turned the wall- 
flowers in the gardens into every shade of gold, medieval 
velvet. I was allowed to peep at the famous translations 
yet I found myself fascinated and puzzled at the same time 
by the atmosphere of his room, it had a quality impossible 
to analyse. His was a personality that would have found 
life more and more difficult as this century grew older and 
for those of us who knew him and the island, the author 
has made a wreath, not only of the bright and sunlit 
moments but also of the starkness, always nearer than 
people suppose, in those Mediterranean lands. 

It was wise rather to select memories from different 
years than to write a continuous autobiography but it 
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DEGGA presents a new series 
of recordings from the USSR 


‘Prince Igor’ by Borodin. Sung by Artists of the Bolshoi 
Theatre, Moscow, with the Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra 


Scene of Yaroslavna with Vladimir of Galicia 
Sung by K. Derjinskaya and A. Pirogev 

Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre State 
Orchestra. Conductor A. Chad te re 


Konchak’s Air 


The Polovtsian Dances and Chorus 

The Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra and 

Choir. Conductor A. Melik-Pashayev X.267 

The Polovtsian Dances and Chorus 
(conclusion) 

Duet of Prince Igor and Yaroslavna 


Sung by M. Mikhailov. Accompanied by Sung by K. Derjinskaya and A. Baturin 


the Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra. Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre State 
Conductor Professor A. Orlov. X. 266 Orchestra. Conductor L. Steinberg X. 268 


X Series 12” Gold Label 6/- plus tax 3/I Id. 


Prokofiev’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Ballet Suite No. 2. Played 
by the Moscow State Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
the composer. 


Montague and Capulet - - - 7 tas | Romeo and Juliet before Parting (concl.) 
Friar Laurence: Dance - - Zs Dance of the Antillese Girls - - Z. 
Romeo and Juliet before Parting - Z4 Romeo at the grave of Juliet - - Z.6 


Z Series 10” Gold Label 4/- plus tax 2/744. 
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makes us wish for more, particularly if Mrs. Mackenzie will 
write further of the years she spent in an Italy that must 


now seem a dream even to its own inhabitants. 
BRYHER 


ADMIRAL’S WIDOW. C. ASPINALL-OGLANDER. 

Hogarth Press. 125. 6d. 

REGENCY ROUNDABOUT. DoroTHy MARGARET 

Stuart. Macmillan. 125. 6d. 

Mrs. BOSCAWEN (1719-1805), WAS, it is clear, a devoted 
wife, a good mother, and a charming woman. Neverthe- 
less, my own opinion, drawn from this and the previous 
volume of her letters, is that she was also somewhat of a 
bore. I reach this conclusion—which, I may say, appears 
to be unique—partly because her correspondence, though 
informed by sensibility and sympathy, is not markedly 
stimulating, and partly because people so unanimously 
united to say how nice she was that one feels just niceness 
was her strong point. In the brilliant circle in which she 
moved, no doubt her very, or as I find it, mere, niceness, 
was a foil. No doubt her company was the more welcome 
because she made no pretence to sparkle. Nevertheless, 
at this date it is impossible to read of her friendship with 
Mrs. Delany, Hannah More, Lady Gower, even Mrs. 
Piozzi, without wishing it were the correspondence of one 
or other of these ladies that one was perusing. 

There is something flat about the endless domesticity, 
something embarrassing about the style of mind which 
called a house Glanvilla because her mother was a Glanville, 
and, considering the good company Mrs. Boscawen appears 
to have been considered in her own time, this must be 
attributed to the editing, which is of the pompous and 
padding variety. In style, it employs such writing as 
“the Boscawen marriage, despite those long and repeated 
separations—and shame to the cynic who dares to. say 
‘because of them’’’; in method it seeks constantly to relate 
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POETRY FOLIOS 


contain about twenty outstanding new poems, chosen for their 
merit without political, personal, or other prejudice. FOLIOS 
require about fifty regular subscribers to enable them to con- 
tinue. A FOLIO appears every three or four months, and the 
current FOLIO includes work by 


Anne Ridler Ormond Thomas 

Oscar Williams Ainslie Ellis 

Nicholas Moore Eleanor Glynn Wallace 

Fred Marnau Keidrych Rhys 

Brenda Chamberlain Roy McFadden 

M, J. Craig Charles Wrey Gardiner 
MSS. in any reasonable language welcomed: pastiche not 
wanted. Copies of the second FOLIO are still available. 


Subscription | /7 post free for one FOLIO, or 5/— a year. 
Edited by ALEX COMFORT and PETER WELLS 


at Havengore, Tudor Road, Barnet, Herts, England. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS IS ASTIR 


There are recent important books by Edith 
Sitwell, C. S. Lewis, Paul Einzig, Carl Hambro, 
Lord Vansittart, Lord David Cecil, E. M. W. 
Tillyard, Charles Singer, Ernest Barker, Dr. 
Hans Ehrenberg, and other writers. 


Call at your bookshop and see them. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD. 
Booksellers to His Majesty The King 


477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.I 
Mayfair 3601 
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historical events to its subject, instead of setting its subject 
in perspective with events ; and in accuracy, as witness the 
genealogical tree, it is not above reproach. 

Miss Stuart’s method of editing is to be arch and affected. 
This is a misfortune, for her subject is interesting and her 
knowledge not negligible. She has not learnt, however, 
the first lesson for those who aspire either to delight or 
teach—which is, not to distract from the facts displayed 
by personal ostentation. There are many who would have 
been grateful for a scrapbook of the years 1811-13 in which 
they could delve. But too many of the treasurers are 
here kept from reach by a governessy style which attains, 
to me, its climax of prim vulgarity in a description of 
Mrs. Siddons as the public’s “rather ponderous idol”. 
Elsewhere the author’s almost unfailing absence of any 
kind of taste allows her to refer to the actress as “ Sarah ”’. 
My own governess, on the other hand, reserved that 
appellation for Queen Anne’s confidante. 

TREVOR JAMES 


